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/f5  7  CHICAGO 

By   Christopher   Morley 


How  do  I  hold  you,  city,  in  the  mind 
When  my  backward  memory  goes  exploring? 
An  ocean  without  salt,  a  gale  roaring, 
A  cruel  blackness  with  a  glittering  rind. 
Luxurious  windows  along  dingy  streets, 
A  rumbling  loop  of  elevated  cars, 
Forbidding  alleys,  shadowshining  bars. 
And  every  mood  from  Al  Capone  to  Keats. 
Fantastic  town,  town  feminine,  town  mad, 
The  town  of  Panta  Rei  (or,  Everything  Goes) , 
Town  packed  with  comedy  like  bones  in  shad 
Where  even  the  cop  a  cuckoo-whistle  blows 
And  in  the  sky  an  electric  whiskey  ad: 
A  seal  that  spins  the  world  upon  his  nose. 
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AS  SING  the  big  rack  in  Times  Square 
which  offers  the  newspapers  of  many  different  cities 
I  had  a  sudden  surprised  impulse.  I  bought  a  copy 
of  a  Chicago  paper.  Here,  in  my  own  supreme  home 
town,  I  had  a  yen  for  old  Loopy. 

Most  fantastic  and  folksy  of  great  cities!  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on  at  Marshall 
Field's,  Carson  Pirie's,  Mandel's  or  at  the  little  Casa 
de  Alex,  where  the  lady  sings  Chagrin  d' Amour.  In 
the  Book  Section  at  Field's  is  Paul  Rossetter,  in 
charge  of  Poetry,  Drama,  and  Foliage,  sponging  off 
Mrs.  Hahner's  sansevierias  for  an  Author's  Day? 
That  is  the  tall  pointed  plant  that  grows  on  the 
backs  of  small  china  elephants;  I  had  a  letter  from 
the  Florists  Exchange  and  Horticultural  Trade 
World  telling  me  how  to  spell  it. 

What  are  readers  asking  for  in  the  Lending 
Library  at  Carson's  (the  Black  and  Gold  Library 
I  always  call  it,  thinking  of  its  two  handsome  priest- 
esses) and  are  Ralph  Henry  and  the  other  bookmen 
having  lunch  at  the  Round  Table  in  the  Men's 
Grill,  a  masculine  enclave  in  the  vast  dominion  of 
women? 
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Does  Ben  Abramson,  at  the  Argus  Book  Shop, 
still  wear  those  incredible  Shetland  jackets  and 
surtouts,  those  fleecy  Hebridean  scarves,  which 
make  his  keglike  form  resemble  a  cask  of  Old 
Orkney  Relics? 

At  Mandel's  are  people  riding  up  and  down  to 
admire  those  incredibly  beautiful  elevator  girls? 
How  is  Violet,  the  Welsh  chambermaid  at  the  Con- 
gress Hotel;  and  Alice,  the  gracious  mail  clerk,  who 
is  reading  a  book  about  ballet?  She  has  grown  so 
used  to  the  strange  sweet  Arabian  musk  the  Hotel 
uses  she  doesn't  notice  it  any  more.  She  is  surprised 
when  I  greet  her  with  a  quotation  from  Robert 
Bridges — 

/  here  before  thee,  in  the  country  that 

well  thou  knoivest, 
Already  arrived  am  inhaling  the 

odorous  air. 

And  the  other  ladies,  a  trifle  more  austere  as 
befits  the  Cashier's  Cage,  who  always  tell  me  "If 
you  want  to  go  on  cashing  checks  you  really  ought 
to  Establish  your  Credit."  They're  puzzled  (I  don't 
blame  them)  when  I  say  I'm  too  bashful  to  have 
A  Credit  Card.  "Ask  Mr.  Florentine,  he'll  okay  it." 

Does  anyone  else  at  the  Casa  de  Alex  ever  ask 
them  to  play  The  Blue  Room? 

Of  course  I  knew  the  Chicago  paper  wouldn't 
tell  me  these  things.  But  anyhow  I  wanted  to  read 
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those  Society  Notes,  the  most  deliciously  uncon- 
scious betrayals  known  to  sociology.  Or  at  any  rate 
(next  after  the  Personals  of  our  own  Saturday  Re- 
view) the  most  perilously  intimate  index-number 
of  our  anxious  age.  Against  the  ruddy  volcanic  glow 
of  the  economic  crater  I  see  tiny  dark  figures  danc- 
ing in  silhouette.  Even  if  I  quote  (at  random)  you'll 
scarcely  believe  me: — 

Society  seems  to  have  a  special  set  of  folkways, 
to  be  used  only  at  the  hockey  matches.  There,  with 
unremitting  din  of  cheers  ringing  out,  the  accepted 
method  of  addressing  companions  is  by  shouting. 
Cheering  itself,  the  box  circle  munches  gum,  almost 
unanimously,  between  its  volleys  of  advice  to  players 
and  referee.  Orchids  brighten  as  many  costumes  as 
they  do  at  tea  parties,  but  they  bloom  against  tweeds 
instead  of  satins. 

While  the  organ  boomed,  "Little  Man,  YouVe 

Had  a  Busy  Day,"  Mr.  and  Mrs. greeted  people 

and  bade  them  good-by  in  the  same  sentence.  They 
are  just  back  from  their  honeymoon. 

Members  of  the  Alliance  Frangaise  met  for  lunch- 
eon Saturday    .    .    .    Among  the  guests  chattering 

French  in  brittle  phrases  were  .  . .  Mrs. departed 

from  the  general  uniform  of  black  and  pearls  by 
wearing  a  claret  colored  velvet  suit.  She  dashed  out 
afterward,  on  her  way  home,  and  on  to  William 
Beebe's  lecture  that  evening. 

Mrs.  ,  in  olive  green  and  beaver,  calmly 

lifted  a  lighted  taper  from  the  candelabra  to  light 
her  cigarette. 
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The  conjunction  of  orchids  and  chewing  gum, 
in  the  first  quote,  is  a  paradox  worthy  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  And  then  just  as  I  am  about  to  feel 
scandalized  I  remember  the  beautiful  white  wed- 
ding-cake of  the  Wrigley  Building  seen  at  night 
beyond  the  black  profile  of  Michigan  Avenue. 
Surely  the  first  requisite  of  the  sociologist  is  not 
to  be  scandalized  at  anything.  Chicago  "departs 
from  the  general  uniform  of  black  and  pearls."  So 

much  the  better. 

*     *     * 

It  is  not  my  wish  nor  ability  to  offer  a  philosophic 
essay  on  Chicago.  I  simply  want  to  tell  her  I  love 
her.  She  is  one  of  the  few-  big  towns  that  can  be  loved 
as  an  integer;  a  subtle  unity  holds  her  together, 
makes  her  apprehensible.  It  is  partly  her  essentially 
provincial  spirit;  the  deep  inferiority  complex  which 
is  so  valuable  to  the  artist,  goading  him  to  excess, 
both  achievement  and  despair;  and  it  is  partly  some 
underlying  vein  of  rank  vitality.  The  wild  onion 
for  which  she  was  named  (most  Chicagoans  have 
forgotten  this)  is  an  accurate  symbol.  An  exquisite 
garlic  of  paradox  is  still  discernible  in  her  doings. 
Garlic  is  a  magnificent  savor  if  lenientl}^  used.  She 
appeals  to  something  untamed,  young  and  central 
in  the  romantic  heart.  Most  sentimental  of  towns, 
she  weeps  over  her  defaulting  financiers  and  loads 
the  coffins  of  gunmen  with  tons  of  flowers.  She 
plunders  the  shrines  of  the  world  to  adorn  the 
Gothic  office  building  of  a  newspaper;  stones  from 
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Westminster  Abbey,  the  Taj  Mahal,  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  Notre  Dame  and  "Hamlet's  Castle 
at  Elsinore"  are  plummed  into  the  fabric  of  the 
beautiful  Tribune  pile.  Is  that  childish,  or  is  it 
noble?  It's  both;  it's  Chicago.  The  comic  old  Water 
Tower  is  flooded  at  night  with  a  pink  tawny  glow,  to 
remind  one  of  the  burning  flicker  that  shone  round 
it  in  1871.  When  she  opened  her  Century  of  Progress 
she  did  it  with  a  beam  of  light  from  Arcturus.  There 
was  a  photograph  of  three  electrical  magi,  in  charge 
of  that  cosmic  hook-up,  saluting  Arcturus  with  a 
friendly  wave  of  thanks. 

Those  who  have  never  correctly  tuned  in  to  her 
extraordinary  wave-length  may  not  like  her;  may 
be  puzzled  or  alarmed.  She  was  nearly  ruined,  intel- 
lectually, when  Henry  Mencken  (solemnly,  naively, 
not  intending  any  joke  insisted  that  she  was  the 
Literary  Capital  of  America.  Absurd,  of  course, 
for  literature  has  no  capitals;  it  happens  in  the 
mind.  But  Chicago  took  him  seriously.  This  was 
the  annunciation  so  long  awaited;  and  SchlogFs 
Restaurant  was  its  manger  (or  salle  a  manger). 
That  quiet  unassuming  place,  and  the  worthy  fel- 
lows who  frequented  it,  were  swamped  in  the  rush 
of  spectators  eager  to  see  Literature  being  born, 
London,  Paris,  New  York,  even  Dublin,  Manchester 
and  San  Francisco,  have  been  told  the  same  thing 
at  various  times  without  causing  a  ripple  in  their 
established  self-certainty.  But  for  the  hysteria  in 
Chicago's  temperament  this  announcement  of  prim- 
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acy  was  toxic.  A  lot  of  violently  unripe  books  were 
written.  The  muse  of  literature,  a  creature  shy  and 
tender  as  Horace's  hinnuleo,  was  plucked  up  every 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  to  see  how  she  was  grow- 
ing. Schlogl's  was  compared  to  the  Cheshire  Cheese; 
the  lions  in  front  of  the  Art  Institute  looked  more 
like  Lord  Palmerston  than  ever.  This  deafening 
and  grotesque  clamor  did  much  harm.  I  used  to 
wish  someone  would  do  a  cartoon  of  Peter  Dunne, 
sitting  calmly  here  at  the  Cafe  Lafayette,  being 
told  that  Chicago  had  become  the  Literary  Capital. 
In  the  days  of  Mr.  Dooley,  of  Gene  Field  and  of 
Stone  and  Kimball,  no  one  had  to  be  told  that. 

For  a  while  (in  the  early  twenties)  the  literary 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  whiskey  trade 
at  the  present  time:  when  every  new  distillery  ad- 
vertises its  usquebaugh  as  the  inheritor  of  old  re- 
nown, the  genteel  toddy  of  the  cavaliers.  But  then 
someone  discovered  that  the  Literary  Capital  was 
Down  South;  the  herd  of  critics  went  slogging 
across  the  Potomac,  and  Chicago  was  saved.  The 
Depression  completed  the  Job.  Like  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
cow,  Mr.  Insull  kicked  over  the  lamp  and  the  milk- 
pail.  In  universal  smoke  and  cinders  literature  was 
left  to  shift  for  itself. 

Hence  Chicago's  present  humility  and  grace  in 
these  matters.  She  is  wisely  content  to  enjoy  what 
comes  along,  not  insisting  that  it  be  her  own.  She  is 
by  instinct  the  patron  of  music,   painting,   and 
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sculpture,  rather  than  letters.  Perhaps  she  has  too 
vivid  a  craving  for  life  in  the  audible,  visible, 
tangible,  to  dote  on  the  remoter  figments  of  print. 
So  she  will  never  be  sad  or  blase.  The  Society- 
Notes  which  I  find  so  enthralling  suggest  a  young 
race  that  has  freshly  discovered,  with  bewildered 
ecstasy,  the  pleasures  of  clothes,  jewels,  sports, 
picnics,  parties.  Her  curiosity  is  enormous,  but  it 
is  social  rather  than  intellectual.  It  was  keenly 
aroused  lately  about  Gertrude  Stein,  but  mainly 
in  regard  to  her  clothes.  Only  a  small  up-and-down 
slice  of  the  sophisticated  were  affected :  like  Vertical 
Parking,  that  astonishing  elevator-device  on  Mon- 
roe Street  which  houses  scores  of  automobiles  one 
above  the  other  on  a  rotating  scaffold. 

At  any  rate  she  has  learned,  as  all  civilizations 
must,  that  the  arts  cannot  be  whipped  into  action 
like  a  top.  That  thought  and  the  finer  emotions  are 
not  susceptible  to  ballyhoo.  She  has  almost  given 
up  comparing  the  University  of  Chicago  to  Oxford. 
Mass  production  as  a  way  of  creating  culture  got  a 
gruesome  jolt  in  the  new  Civic  Opera  House. 


Fascinated  in  thinking  about  her,  I  have  fallen 
into  a  sort  of  sombre  Matthew  Arnold  mood.  My 
intention  was  quite  other.  This  is  my  love  letter  to 
her,  whether  or  not  she  recognizes  it  as  such.  In  her 
bewildering  charm  intellect  plays  little  part.   The 
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first  thing  I  always  notice  is  a  big  building  on  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  I  forget  which,  crowned  by  an  enor- 
mous bee-hive.  That  I  find  symbolic.  She  has  bees  in 
her  bonnet  and  they  secrete  a  most  pungent  honey; 
she  is  the  cupola  of  the  freakish  and  unexpected. 
These  generalities  are  what  our  Society  Reporter 
would  call  "brittle  phrases,"  and  I  admit  it.  I  can 
only  speak  of  her  effect  on  me.  Whether  on  the 
wide  barren  plazas  of  Grant  Park  or  in  the  dark 
greasy  streets  of  the  Loop  she  fills  me  with  amaze- 
ment not  unmixed  with  terror.  I  can  still  remember 
my  strong  prejudice  against  her  before  we  met. 
Perhaps  the  convert  is  usually  the  greatest  zealot: 
at  any  rate  for  me  there  has  always  been  "some 
strangeness  in  the  proportion."  The  first  time  I 
heard  a  gale  blowing  over  the  Lake,  the  howl  of  the 
wind  on  Lake  Shore  Drive  and  crash  of  fresh-water 
surf,  I  knew  she  was  fey.  Carl  Sandburg  sang  bal- 
lads with  a  guitar,  and  the  fire,  sprinkled  with 
chemicals,  flew  green  and  silver  up  the  chimney  .... 
I  think  she  has  less  hypocrisy,  less  prudential  qualms 
than  some  of  her  Eastern  neighbors.  She  admits 
more  freely  the  impulses  of  love,  laughter,  lunacy, 
— even  of  anger,  greed  and  fear — ^which  make  up  life. 
I've  spoken  before  of  the  queer,  double  note  of  the 
police  whistles.  At  first  it  seems  a  mocking,  impu- 
dent, ribald  call;  the  defiant  razzing  of  some  spirit 
of  mischief,  thumbing  his  nose  at  death.  Then,  as 
the  ear  follows  this  elvish  strain  more  closely,  dis- 
entangling it  from  the  roar  of  the  street,  it  has  a 
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foreboding,  luring,  pagan  cry.  Perhaps  in  the  corner 
of  your  gaze  you  see  a  sturdy  poHceman  command- 
ing the  crossing.  His  leather  puttees  seem  for  an 
instant  the  goat  legs  of  Pan. 

#     #     # 

She  gives  one  a  marvellous  sense  of  space.  It*s 
the  wideness  of  the  Lake  that  does  it:  every  New 
Yorker  must  look  with  envy  and  admiration  at  that 
great  expanse  of  parked  waterfront,  so  that  the 
whole  city  is  open  on  one  side.  Even  the  Lake  seems 
strangely  empty  of  shipping:  what  you  think  at 
first  sturdy  oncoming  vessels  remain  fixed;  they 
are  pumping  stations.  She  has  another  thing  we 
have  lost  in  New  York,  sombre  old  railroad  stations, 
with  locomotives  available.  The  joy  of  the  steam- 
engine,  breathing  deep  with  accomplishment,  is 
gone  from  Manhattan  forever.  Long  life,  I  say,  to 
the  old  depots  of  Chicago,  the  Northwestern,  the 
La  Salle  Street,  the  Illinois  Central.  The  new  Union 
Station  is  very  fine,  in  the  Harveyized  manner,  but 
it  gives  me  no  picturesque  thrill.  The  old  North- 
western is  joined  to  the  Daily  News  building  by  a 
bridge,  and  the  Northwestern  dining  room  is  now 
the  Tabard  Inn  or  Cheshire  Cheese  for  journalists. 
There,  with  a  twinge  of  deep  pleasure,  I  first  met 
Sherwood  Anderson.  I  remember  that  the  Three 
Hours  for  Lunch  Club  used  to  travel  by  ferry  over 
to  Jersey  City  and  Hoboken  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
eating  in  a  genuine  railroad  station. 
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Where  she  has  done  what  somebody  told  her,  or 
what  she  thought  was  the  right  thing,  Chicago  has 
been  grievously  timid.  The  paltry  lions  in  front 
of  the  Art  Institute,  for  instance;  or  the  footmen  in 
white  breeches  and  cockaded  hats  on  Lake  Shore 
Drive.  No  club  should  be  allowed  to  look  as  much 
like  a  club  as  the  Union  League  does.  Where  she 
acted  on  the  impulse  of  her  own  wild  heart — turning 
a  river  backwards,  pushing  a  lake  away  to  make 
park  space,  building  the  stately  old  Auditorium, 
twirling  her  dazzling  beacon  on  the  Palmolive 
Tower,  she  has  always  shown  genius.  Orchids  and 
chewing  gum  .  .  .  perhaps  the  social  paragraph 
had  meaning.  Only  a  block  behind  the  bright  facade 
of  Michigan  Avenue  you  come  to  the  dense  and 
gloomy  regions  of  the  Loop.  Sometimes  in  its  darker 
shadows,  under  the  L  trestles  and  where  the  trolley 
tracks  are  set  in  slippery  pink  stone  chosen  for  skid- 
ding surface,  the  word  Loop  seems  hardly  constrict- 
ed enough.  It  might  almost  be  Noose.  Chicago  there 
seems  older  than  any  part  of  New  York — more  like 
London.  And  on  a  cold  November  morning,  when 
communists  and  unemployed  marched  in  orderly 
but  significant  parade  on  Michigan  Avenue,  there 
spoke  the  oldest  voice  of  all:  the  cry  of  human 
suflfering.  From  high  up  in  the  hotel  I  heard  shout- 
ing, and  supposed  at  first  it  was  a  crowd  of  football 
enthusiasts;  it  was  the  day  of  some  big  local  game. 
I  opened  the  window  and  heard  the  rhythmic  cry, 
"Don't  starve— Fight!" 
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She  is  unruly  at  heart;  more  than  a  little  goofy; 
she  will  be  one  of  the  last  to  be  tamed  by  the 
slow  frost  of  correctness.  The  persecutions  of  cruel 
climate  and  economic  zigzag  are  likely  to  keep  her 
temperament  at  extremes.  I  don't  recognize  the 
descriptions  sometimes  given  to  her:  "the  hog- 
butcher  of  the  world,  the  city  of  big  shoulders."  In 
my  chance  glimpses  she  has  always  seemed  com- 
pletely feminine:  wilful,  witty,  stung  with  a  myriad 
nerves.  It's  odd  that  a  female  city  should  make 
telephoning  so  difficult:  you  have  to  use  a  special 
slug,  with  a  different  pattern  for  each  pay-station; 
and  the  phones  are  almost  always  in  the  basement. 
So  many  memories  come  to  mind:  the  aphrodisiac 
perfume  of  the  dim  overstuffed  Congress  lobby,  and 
a  gust  of  music  from  the  Balloon  Room  down  the 
corridor,  the  seagulls  on  the  breakwater  (who  have 
never  been  told  that  that  isn't  the  sea);  the  crowd 
outside  the  Old  Globe  Theatre  the  last  night  of  the 
Fair.  Everything  about  her  has  always  contra- 
dicted the  foretold  and  expected.  She  spikes  the 
small  beer  of  living  with  the  pure  alcohol  of  the 
impossible. 
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